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Seventeenth  Century  Furniture 

THE  Museum  is  fortunate  in  having  recently  acquired  many 
fine  examples  of  native  American  furniture,  a  part  of  the 
Charles  F.  Williams  Collection  which  also  includes  specimens 
from  Italy,  Spain  and  England.  Early  American  furniture  is  always 
interesting  as  a  living  witness  of  that  vigorous  time  when  our  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  first  thrived  as  a  colony.  The  chests  and  tables  we  see 
here  were  used  by  the  settlers  in  their  daily  lives,  cherished  possessions 
of  the  families  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  task  of  civilizing 
this  continent.  These  pieces  resemble  strikingly  their  makers  and 
owners,  bringing  the  past  before  us  in  a  way  no  painting  or  writing 
can. 

The  type  of  furniture  produced  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
varies  somewhat  with  each  Colony,  the  differences  at  times  being 
quite  distinct.  The  influence  of  the  country  from  which  the  settlers 
came  was  always  felt  in  the  furniture  they  made,  as  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  wish  to  continue  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  Therefore  the  Dutch  appearance  of  some  of  the  New 
England  pieces  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  many  refugees  from  the 
political  oppression  in  Holland  fled  to  England,  and  stayed  there, 
as  their  beliefs  were  rather  similar;  and  their  descendants  came  to 
the  New  World  with  the  Puritans.  The  fervently  religious  group 
that  landed  first  of  all  at  Plymouth  had  left  England  for  the  Nether- 
lands before  coming  here,  but  with  them  the  Dutch  motifs  are  not  so 
apparent.  They  were  too  poor  and  hard  pressed  to  accumulate  be- 
longings and  never  had  the  leisure  even  after  they  had  built  their 
homes  to  make  more  than  was  needed  to  fill  an  actual  want.  The 
immigrants  to  Pennsylvania  came  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind ;  they 
were  better-to-do  and  there  were  many  artisans  among  them  who 
soon  began  to  make  some  of  the  best  pieces  ever  produced  in  the 
Colonies.  The  prosperous  families  were  constantly  importing  new 
examples  from  England  so  that  the  American  craftsmen  often  saw 
and  copied  furniture  of  foreign  provenance.  That  is  why  a  new  style 
like  the  cyma  curve  and  cabriole  leg  found  its  way  so  quickly  into 
the  comfortable  houses  of  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  the  coast. 
A  little  way  inland  a  change  in  design  such  as  this  would  not  be 
known,  and  furniture  of  the  previous  period  continued  to  be  popular. 
The  Bible-box  shown  on  the  cover  was  recently  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  put  it  on  the  desk-on-frame  because  when  first  in  use 
it  must  have  stood  on  some  larger  article.  It  is,  of  course,  a  separate 
piece.  Our  box  was  probably  made  about  1700  and  claims  attention 
for  its  historic  value  as  it  represents  one  of  the  earliest  types  of 
furniture  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  also  because  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  design  is  pleasing.  The  Bible  held  a  place  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  lives  of  the  Colonists,  and  was  usually  kept 
in  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  living  room.     These  boxes  were 
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intended  for  this  especial  purpose.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  often  used 
as  small  strong  boxes  and  perhaps  as  little  desks,  and  are  sometimes 
fitted  with  locks.  Nutting  and  Lockwood  differ  as  to  the  object  of  the 
lock.  Nutting  states  that  as  no  one  would  ever  steal  a  Bible,  the 
presence  of  a  lock  indicates  that  the  particular  box  was  used  for 
something  else,  while  Lockwood  thinks  that  as  the  Bible  was  the 
most  precious  of  all  possessions  it  would  naturally  be  well  guarded. 
Our  box  has  a  brass  escutcheon  and  slant  top,  but  the  keyhole  was 
never  cut  through,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  Bible  was  not 
only  kept  in  it  but  rested  on  it  while  the  scriptures  were  read  to  the 
assembled  family.  In  common  with  many  other  boxes  it  has  plain 
staple  hinges,  but  the  scroll  back  is  rather  an  individual  feature. 
The  shallow  drawer  with  the  earliest  kind  of  drop  handles  adds  a 
nice  touch  to  this  small  piece  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  average 
Colonial  household. 

The  desk-on-frame  is,  of  course,  more  important  than  the  box. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Lemon  Collection,  Wayside  Inn,  Massachu- 
setts. There  is  an  illustration  of  it  in  Nutting's  "Furniture  of  the 
Pilgrim  Century."  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  now  rare  type  of  chest- 
on-frame,  or  Pilgrim  chests,  as  they  are  also  called,  which  were  used 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  mark  the  transition  from  plain  chests 
to  secretaries  and  slant  top  desks.  Their  exact  purpose  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  meant  for 
desks,  as  the  knees  would  not  fit  under  them  and  they  are  too  tall  to 
sit  down  at.  The  tops  are  always  flat,  and  they  have  one  drawer.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  used  as  a  place  of  safe-keeping  for  things 
too  precious  and  breakable  for  the  big  chests.  The  one  we  reproduce 
on  the  cover  is  of  oak;  it  is  two  feet  ten  inches  high  and  its  rather 
sturdy  look  is  relieved  by  the  carving  on  the  drawer  and  the  knob- 
turned  split  spindles  that  ornament  the  front.  The  sides  are  panelled. 
This  chest  has  been  slightly  restored  and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  heavy  shelf  that  seems  to  fit  perfectly  between  the  square 
stretchers  is  original. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  this  country  two 
types  of  chairs  prevailed,  the  wainscot  with  its  solid  and  often 
carved  back,  and  the  turned  chair.  The  turned  chair  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  spindle-back  and  the  slat-back ;  to  the  last  type  be- 
longs the  chair  we  illustrate.  It  comes  in  all  probability  from  New 
England,  as  it  bears  the  hall  marks  of  that  region.  The  Pennsylvania 
chairs  have  mostly  five  slats,  and  the  backs  are  unbroken  turning, 
their  feet  are  apt  to  terminate  in  balls.  Our  chair  has  only  three 
slats,  a  bulb  is  turned  between  the  second  and  third,  and  the  legs  are 
plain.  All  of  which  is  characteristic  of  New  England  during  the  last 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  chair  has  two  plain  stretchers 
on  each  side  and  the  usual  rush  seat.  Its  general  appearance  is  one 
of  simple  domesticity. 

Chests  have  been  in  use  for  many  hundreds  of  years.     They 
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were  among  the  very  first  articles  of  furniture  that  civilized  man 
began  to  make.  It  was  essential  to  have  something  in  which  accumu- 
lated belongings  could  be  stored ;  chests  were  the  natural  outcome  of 
this  need.  A  great  many  were  made  in  this  country  from  the  time 
of  the  first  landing;  they  varied  from  plain  pine  to  handsomely 
carved  oak.  The  one  shown  here  is  called  with  many  others,  Hadley, 
after  the  Massachusetts  town  of  that  name.  Carving  similar  but 
never  quite  identical  to  that  which  covers  the  front  of  our  chest  is 
seen  on  many  others,  and  all  of  them  were  presumably  made  at  the 
same  place  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  They 
have  from  one  to  three  drawers  but  there  are  always  three  panels; 
the  middle  one  often  bears  the  initials  of  the  owner.  The  design  is 
a  crudely  executed  carved  leaf,  flower  and  small  scroll,  and  on  these 
there  is  scratch  carving.  On  our  chest  the  pattern  repeats  once  and 
a  half  on  each  side  of  the  lock;  this  plan  is  carried  out  on  the  space 
below  the  panels,  the  drawer  and  the  lower  rail.  The  pattern  repeats 
three  times  on  the  outside  stiles,  and  this  is  made  possible  by  inter- 
rupting it  wherever  it  occurs  horizontally.  It  is  twice  back  to  back 
on  the  outer  panels  and  once  on  the  stiles  between  the  panels.  On 
the  center  panel  are  two  palm  leaves,  and  the  initials  A.  P.,  with  a 
wheel  carved  above  and  slightly  between  them.  Our  chest  still  has  its 
original  stain,  which  on  the  panels  and  drawer  is  a  dull  mulberry  red, 
on  the  remainder  of  the  front  the  carving  is  black  and  the  background 
the  same  red,  which  gives  to  the  whole  a  look  of  seasoned  dignity. 

These  four  pieces  are  a  great  addition  to  the  Museum's  Collec- 
tion. They  will  please  those  who  delight  in  furniture,  and  interest 
the  student  of  the  Colonial  era.  From  the  layman's  point  of  view 
they  are  also  satisfactory,  because  they  are  solid  and  useful,  and 
deserving  of  praise ;  they  remind  one  of  the  serious  sturdy  men  who 
were  the  settlers  of  young  America.  F.  K.  W. 


Two  French  Books  of  Devotion 

Saincte  vraye  croix  aouree  (adoree) 

Qui  du  corps  dieu  fus  aournee  (adornee) 

De  sa  sueur  arrousee 

Et  de  son  sang  enluminee 

Par  ta  vertu  par  ta  puissance 

Deffend  mon  corps  de  meschance 

Et  moctroye   (m'accorde)  par  ton  plaisir 

Que  vray  confes  je  puisse  mourir.    Amen. 

This  short  prayer  bringing  to  a  finish  one  of  the  two  delightful 
books  of  Hours  recently  lent  to  the  Museum  by  Judge  John  Marshall 
Gest,  recalls  the  quaint  language  of  the  mediaeval  French;  and  the 
books  themselves  carry  one's  mind  back  to  the  great  period  of  illumi- 
nation in  France,  the  XV  century — an  era  of  work  of  pronounced 
beauty,   and  different  in   all  intellectual   respects   from  the  equally 
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lovely,  yet  more  archaic  work,  of  its  religious  antecedents  in  the 
monasteries  through  the  XII  century. 

Until  the  XIII  century  the  literary  and  intellectual  life  of  France 
was  fairly  bound  within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  But  a  little 
later  poetry  and  prose,  profane  enough,  were  being  written  in  the 
cities ;  books  were  being  demanded  by  many  who  could  afford  them, 
and  artists  were  needed  to  beautify  them.  It  was  in  Paris  in  the  XIII 
century  that  "the  literary  life  blossomed  with  the  greatest  intensity; 
it  was  in  Paris  that  books  were  made  in  the  greatest  number,  profane 
books  for  the  mundane,  sacred  books  for  the  University."  And 
together  with  these  books  in  rhyme  and  song,  there  was  an  increasing 
desire  outside  of  the  Church  for  Psalters  and  Breviaries  and  books  of 
private  prayer — miniaturists  were  needed  to  illuminate  them,  binders 
to  bind  them,  and  what  must  not  be  forgotten,  parchment  makers  in- 
creased in  number  and  their  position  was  an  honored  one. 

The  art  of  illuminating  was  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  laymen, 
and  they  were  soon  to  announce  their  victory  over  the  monks  and  to 
supplant  them  everywhere.  The  School  was  a  new  one,  founded  on 
the  traditions  of  the  monastic  schools,  but  putting  forth  an  art  em- 
bracing a  closer  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people  and  "the  revolution 
was  complete  when  the  art  of  the  miniature  passed  from  the  scrip- 
torium of  the  monastery  to  the  modest  workshop  of  the  workers  of 
the  brush." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  when  this  change  took  place  the 
quality  of  the  work  suffered,  nor  that  in  the  religious  work  there  was 
a  vulgarization  of  thought.  Far  from  it,  though  much  profane  work 
was  done,  it  was  done  at  least  in  a  spirit  of  decoration,  and  one  might 
say  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  school  of  decorative  painting  in 
France.  In  its  closer  association  with  the  lives  of  the  people  it  had  its 
effect  on  the  ecclesiastic  painting,  adding  to  it  a  human  element  and 
a  study  of  nature  that  had  been  lacking  in  preceding  work. 

Some  erudites  have  it  that  until  the  religious  illumination  passed 
from  the  monks  to  the  lay  craftsman,  it  had  been  vulgar  and  terror- 
izing in  its  detail.  Though  the  judgment  is  a  hard  one  it  is  not  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  seems  that  among  the  miniaturists  of  those 
earlier  centuries  there  was  but  slight  regard  for  nature  and  a  pro- 
nounced leaning  toward  the  grotesque.  But  their  period  was  an  early 
one,  a  beginning  of  art  in  France  and  England,  and  their  resources 
were  limited.  Though  their  decoration  was  grotesque,  it  rose  to  great 
heights  of  beauty  and  it  is  unfair  to  judge  them  by  their  followers 
two  hundred  years  later  whose  life  and  contact  with  life  was  so  differ- 
ent. One  cannot  but  regard  the  two  as  representing  two  great  schools. 
It  would  be  ignorance  to  denounce  the  grotesque  and  terrorizing  dec- 
orations of  the  X  and  XII  century  monk  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
beautiful  landscape  decorations  of  the  middle  of  the  XV  century  illu- 
minator. For  example,  compare  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  and 
the  Tres  Riches  Heures  at  Chantilly. 
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Miniature  from  Book  of  Devotion 


fm^  #$  p&pctite  fmfi(ufhm& 
amfrttiwp  ycmtmtt  ccntctf&& 
^Jtatwrrj  J&tSiWiftftntj 
<tm5tft>*  <t  xKdtmptm 
<*tttmafh*$  famuCoutm  fa 
niu larum  tfitmtnttn  vcmxf 
famat)  cundvtun)  irStvc  pet,. 

imam  fcntpetopHuictxtnf 
ptf*  fvqpticatiotnfii  conf&ftui 
ttir.  &W*  Hcitf**tu6>  eff  ittSf 

cuitutf  pev  upietn^Xmci^. 


Page  from  Book  of  Devotion 


The  methods  of  the  newer  school  were  the  same  as  the  old.  The 
lay  illuminators  had  long  since  accepted  the  monks  as  their  masters, 
and  a  word  of  them  will  not  come  amiss.  In  Paris  was  the  center  of 
this  new  art,  and  as  it  went  on  there  were  certain  quarters  of  the 
city  where  the  work  was  done.  The  scribes,  the  parchment  makers, 
the  binders  and  the  miniaturists  had  their  particular  localities.  The 
books  most  often  were  brought  into  the  atelier  of  the  miniaturist 
already  written,  and  in  the  folded  sections.  The  atelier  itself  fre- 
quently comprised  three  or  four  people,  men  and  women,  who  had 
each  one  a  particular  part  of  the  work  to  execute.  The  portfolio  with 
the  manuscript  was  given  to  the  chef  d'atelier,  and  the  spaces  were 
left  in  the  text  for  the  embellishment  of  the  capitals  and  the  painting 
of  the  miniature  illustrations.  He  very  often  sketched  in  the  space 
the  subject  for  execution,  or,  as  was  many  times  the  case,  sketched 
lightly  in  the  margin  that  work  to  be  done  in  the  provided  spaces. 
This  done,  the  colors  were  to  be  prepared,  and  thanks  to  the  care 
given  to  it,  there  is  left  to  us  to-day  a  wealth  of  books,  hundreds  of 
years  old,  whose  colors  seem  never  to  have  lost  their  strength. 

The  work  was  then  divided  among  the  various  illuminators  in 
the  workshop,  and  the  painting  commenced.  This  division  of  the  task 
accounts  for  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  miniatures  of  the  same 
books.  In  the  two  books  of  Hours,  mentioned  above,  there  seems  to 
be  the  trace  of  two  different  artists  in  the  pictures.  And  more  than 
this  the  work  oftentimes  seems  not  only  by  different  hands,  but  even 
different  inspiration.  The  most  difficult  task,  technically,  of  the 
miniaturists  was  gilding.  This  bright  addition  and  completion  of 
the  work  was  perhaps  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  at  this  time. 
Not  content  with  laying  it  within  ornaments  or  on  flat  backgrounds, 
the  miniaturists  pushed  it  from  behind,  giving  its  patterns  a  sculp- 
turesque relief ;  or  again  indenting  its  surface  or  engraving  it.  It 
required  a  patience  and  skill  only  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  M.  Henry  Martin  says  of  it,  in  writing  of  the  shop 
methods  of  the  time,  that  "this  gold  leaf  once  laid  is  brought  under  a 
burnisher  which  gives  it  a  polish  and  a  brightness  that  the  centuries 
are  powerless  to  tarnish.  The  work  is  clone  with  the  aid  of  an  agate 
or  wolf's  tooth.  Begin  by  a  very  delicate  motion,  say  the  ancient 
treatises,  then  gradually  stronger,  and  finally  so  rigorously  that  the 
sweat  pearls  on  your  forehead."  And  of  the  great  brilliance  of  that 
gold  work  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It  is  wonderfully  bright  and  still 
fresh,  and  its  jewel-like  quality  contrasting  with  the  bright  colors  on 
a  page  defies  description. 

But  the  digression  has  been  enough,  for  there  were  to  come  to 
France  in  the  XIV  century  men  from  the  east  and  northeast,  from  the 
lowlands  of  Holland,  to  enter  the  workshops  of  the  miniaturists,  to 
absorb  the  strength  of  the  French  school  and  in  return  to  give  of  their 
love  and  knowledge  of  nature.  The  advent  of  the  Flemish  craftsmen 
was  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  French  school.    These  men,  forced  to 
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seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
competent  painters  in  the  Flemish  guilds,  were  great  travellers. 
Already  the  fame  of  the  school  of  Paris  had  gone  far  and  wide  and 
these  men  were  drawn  toward  it.  They  entered  the  workshops  of 
Paris,  becoming  part  of  them,  and  rivalling  their  French  colleagues 
in  ability.  They  brought  with  them  an  intense  love  of  nature  and 
landscape,  and  a  new  gold  work.  Their  dead  gold  ground  with 
borders  worked  most  beautifully  on  top  of  it  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. The  love  of  landscape  led  to  a  portrayal  of  it  in  the  work, 
most  superficial  at  first,  but  later  brought  to  a  perfection  in  the 
school  of  Tours. 

But  miniature  painting  was  spreading;  these  nomadic  painters 
from  the  lowlands  attached  themselves  to  the  French  princes  outside 
of  Paris,  becoming  their  wall  decorators  as  well  as  their  miniaturists. 
They  carried  their  art  beyond  France  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  giving 
of  their  knowledge  of  illumination  in  Italy  and  returning  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Witness  the  twisted  col- 
umns in  the  miniatures  of  Jean  Fouquet.  There  seemed  to  be  in  the 
work  of  that  time  a  disdain  for  local  color  which  kept  the  work  well 
within  the  bounds  of  decoration.  That  these  men  were  painters  of 
wall  surfaces  is  beyond  doubt.  Held  in  great  esteem  by  their  patrons 
they  were  in  a  sense  court  painters,  and  their  position  always  an  hon- 
orable one.  Books  could  be  sent  to  cities  to  be  embellished,  but  cha- 
teaux could  not  and  painters  were  retained  for  their  double  talents. 
The  Due  de  Berry  employed  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  a  master  minia- 
turist, to  decorate  his  chateaux,  and  this  was  the  lot  of  many  others. 

Though  the  school  of  Paris  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  force 
itself  upon  the  Flemish  artists,  their  habit  of  travel  was  fast  forming 
a  new  school,  not  yet  fixed,  but  seeking  its  inspiration  from  other 
sources.  For  many  years  the  work  seemed  of  a  transitional  nature, 
and  even  in  the  later  XV  century  when  the  new  school  had  finally 
asserted  itself  at  Tours,  there  was  much  done  that  was  typical  of 
Paris  and  of  Flanders.  At  the  same  time  the  school  was  there,  and 
was  drawing  its  inspiration  not  from  the  inheritance  of  the  monks  of 
old  and  the  laymen  of  newer  Paris,  but  from  the  Italian  painters. 

The  XV  century  was  an  era  of  books  of  Hours.  The  love  of 
owning  books  had,  through  the  example  set  by  the  generous  Due  de 
Berry,  become  universal  throughout  that  part  of  France.  Books  were 
being  made  for  all  purses,  and  the  production  of  them  was  beyond 
counting.  Though  there  were  those  made  for  richer  people  that  have 
been  hoarded  by  the  museums  since,  there  were  many  books  made  for 
humbler  people  and  many  miniatures  seem  to  have  been  neglected. 
But  then  so  interesting  was  this  period  of  great  production  that  there 
remains  scarcely  an  example  that  does  not  afford  interest  in  the  writ- 
ing, or  the  text,  or  the  miniatures.  The  miniaturists  of  all  time,  most 
of  them,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  hiding  their  identity.  It  was  a 
tradition  to  keep  marks  of  identification  out  of  the  actual  work.    Colo- 
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phons  in  the  books  are  few  enough,  and  it  was  there  that  one  should 
find  the  name  of  the  illuminator,  or  the  scribe,  but  in  default  of  these 
documents  the  "greater  number  of  these  decorators  have  become 
simple  candidates  for  glory."  And  had  they  known  of  their  glory  in 
modern  times  they  might  have  left  us  some  proof  of  their  personality. 

So,  having  roughly  traced  the  trend  of  miniature  painting  in 
France  to  the  middle  of  the  XV  century  more  can  be  said  of  the  two 
books  of  Hours.  They  are  of  the  school  of  Tours,  though  to  the 
writer  they  appear  to  be  of  a  transitional  style.  The  school  is  gen- 
erally identified  by  the  miniature  painting,  and  that  is  quite  decidedly 
of  Flemish  and  Italian  influence,  though  of  that,  more  later  on. 
Their  writing  is  of  a  rather  pointed  black  letter  type  that  was  used 
often  by  the  Flemish  scribes  and  the  border  decoration,  though  not 
proven  to  be  of  the  school  of  Tours,  is  the  same  as  the  borders  of 
many  books  whose  miniatures  were  known  to  be  from  the  hand  of  a 
Tourangeau.  Throughout  both  books,  which  are  evidently  done  by  the 
same  persons,  the  borders  are  treated  very  much  alike  with  trailing 
arabesque  decoration  stopped  here  and  there  on  a  page  with  a  panel 
in  dead  gold  upon  which  has  been  painted  flowers  in  brilliant  colors. 
One  traces  the  same  hand  in  both  books  not  only  in  the  handling  of 
the  borders,  but  in  the  miniatures  where  in  several  cases  one  finds 
compositions  in  one  book  repeated  in  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  first  large  miniature  in  each  book,  the  subject  being  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist. 

The  books,  written  on  fine  vellum,  contain  first  a  calendar  in 
French,  followed  by  selections  from  the  four  gospels,  and  prayers, 
and  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Latin.  The  smaller  of 
the  two  books  of  Hours  is  ended  by  fifteen  devotions  in  French  on 
the  "Joyes  de  la  tres  doulce  dame,"  and  seven  on  the  "Regarts  du  biau 
sire  dieu"  and  one  in  verse  to  "Saincte  vraye  croix."  These  prayers 
and  devotions  are  rather  lovely  in  their  simplicity,  and  a  quotation 
from  them  will  serve  to  stir  one's  imagination  in  visualizing  the 
original  owner  of  the  book,  and  show  the  intimate  tone  in  which  the 
prayers  were  written. 

O  tres  doulce  dame  pour  Icelle  grant  joye  que  vous  eustes  au 
Jour  de  vostre  assumption  quant  vostre  filz  vous  monta  es  cyeulx 
(cieux).  et  vous  couronna  sur  toutes  les  femmes  du  monde. 
Doulce  dame  priez  luy  pour  moy  et  tons  mitres  pecheurs  et 
pecherresses. 

Biau  sire  dieu  regardes  moy  en  lonneur  de  celui  regart  dont 
vous  regardastes  le  larron  en  la  croix  quant  II  vous  dist  pere  des 
cyeulx  Remembrez  vous  de  moy  quant  vous  serez  en  voire  Regne 
et  vous  luy  respondistes.  Huy  (aujourd'hui)  seras  en  paradis 
avecques  moy.  Sire  si  comme  ce  jut  voir  regardes  moy  en  pitie. 
Pater  Noster. 

The  calendars  in  both  books  and  the  arrangements  of  the  page 
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form  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  writing.  Due  to  necessary 
abbreviation  and  the  repetition  of  many  names  and  dates,  an  interest- 
ing pattern  has  been  made.  But  in  only  one  book  has  any  gold  writ- 
ing been  found,  where  the  letters  have  been  written  in  size  and  the 
gold  leaf  laid  upon  the  size  and  burnished.  In  both  books  there  is  a 
wealth  of  miniatures,  and  one  of  particular  appeal  with  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  of  the  day,  presumably  the  owner  of  the  book,  kneeling  in 
one  corner,  before  her  patron,  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch. 

The  paint  on  the  flesh  parts  in  the  pictures  is  laid  on  fairly 
thickly  with  the  features,  not  part  of  it,  but  laid  in  on  top  of  the 
flesh  color.  There  is  an  absence  of  local  color  in  flesh  tints  and  land- 
scape that  savors  of  Flemish  rather  than  French  craftsmanship.  This 
absence  of  local  color  in  the  composition  of  these  pictures  is  com- 
mendable, as  it  helps  to  hold  the  flat  surface  of  the  page.  The  written 
pages  are  many  of  them  enriched  with  line  finishings  of  blue  and  a 
deep  red,  finished  with  gold  diapering  in  a  pattern  typical  of  the 
school. 

Little  by  little  the  Franco-Flemish  school  lost  strength  and  at 
Tours  once  more  the  French  work  took  precedence  over  others,  and 
found  in  Jean  Fouquet  the  incontestable  master  of  the  school.  In  the 
XVI  century  at  the  time  of  the  "invention,  or  more  exactly,  the  vul- 
garization of  printing,  the  art  of  miniature  began  to  decline."  The 
inspiration  had  left  it,  and  the  demand  for  it  decreased.  Though  kept 
on  until  the  XVIII  century  in  editions  de  luxe,  it  had  really  gone, 
giving  place  to  the  newer  art  of  printing. 

Austin  M.  Purves,  Jr. 


Romanesque  Plaques 

IS  THE  constant  recurrence  of  the  Evangelical  symbols  in  the  deco- 
rative motifs  during  the  early  days  of  a  great  period  of  religion 
an  evidence  showing  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  age?  One  might  be  inclined  to  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
but  a  knowledge,  even  cursory,  of  the  work  of  the  Romanesque  period 
denies  this  assumption.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  it  marks  a  pure 
train  of  thought,  a  truly  idealistic  state  of  mind,  a  sincere  striving 
for  the  appropriate  rather  than  a  studied  effort  to  impress  by  enter- 
taining variety.  The  last  was  too  often  a  factor  of  decadence  in 
all  the  periods  of  decline.  Romanesque  repetition  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  truism  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  to  the  effect  that  to 
repeat  sufficiently  a  motif,  however  ugly,  produces  an  impressive 
result.  The  Romanesque  mind  was  not  given  to  theory  or  to  artificial 
and  academic  stimulus,  but  devoted  itself  to  the  production  of  work 
inspired  by  religious  idealism  and  a  sense  of  fitness,  materially  aided 
by  the  remnants  of  a  past  civilization.  In  all  it  formed  a  sterling 
foundation  for  the  great  Gothic  work  which  was  to  come,  a  school 
whose  decline  began  with  first  evidences  of  flamboyant  treatment 
and  continued  until  its  original  meaning  was  entirely  lost. 
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Romanesque  Plaques 
Purchased  from  Membership  Fund 


Two-Handled  Staffordshire  Mug  with  View  of  Fairmount  Park 

Waterworks 


However,  this  analogy  is  not  readily  applicable  to  Italy,  obviously 
the  source  of  the  Museum  plaques,  for  Gothic  art  never  gained  more 
than  a  fleeting  foothold  in  that  country — save  perhaps  in  the  north, 
where  we  find  Gothic  forms  in  Milan,  Verona,  Pisa  and  several  other 
towns  nearby.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  best  examples 
of  Romanesque  work — according  to  many — are  to  be  found  in  much 
the  same  regions. 

The  purpose  of  the  Museum  reliefs  is  easily  apparent,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  inserted  ornaments  in  the  exterior 
wall  of  an  early  Italian  church,  either  to  emphasize  an  opening  or 
as  part  of  an  intermittent  band  course.  Though  examples  of  this  sort 
are  profuse  throughout  Europe,  they  are  still  a  rarity  in  this  country, 
and  the  Museum  may  take  some  pride  in  having  acquired  them.  Of 
marble,  though  not  of  the  finest  grade,  they  measure  approximately 
thirteen  inches  by  thirteen  inches,  undercut  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  figures  instead  of  being  three-quarter  round  might  be  termed 
statuary  applied  on  foliated  backgrounds. 

Use  of  this  sort  of  ornamentation  in  varying  degrees  of  skill, 
scale  and  relief  and  of  innumerable  varieties  of  material  was  univer- 
sal throughout  the  realm  of  Romanesque  art.  In  England,  even  the 
remote  parish  church  at  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  employed  plaques,  though 
of  the  same  stone  as  that  used  in  the  main  body  of  the  church,  and 
high  in  the  front  gable  end.  In  France  some  of  the  churches,  such  as 
the  Cathedral  of  Angouleme,  are  fairly  incrusted  with  reliefs — always 
inserted  in  the  walls. 

It  was  in  Italy,  however,  that  the  application  of  this  ornamentation 
attained  its  most  complete  development,  and  specimens  are  of  great 
charm  and  variety.  From  the  heavy  bold  ornament  of  San  Michele 
of  Pavia,  the  finished  work  of  Bologna  and  Toscanetta  to  the  flat 
white  blocks  in  the  Milanese  church  walls,  where  the  result,  viewed 
from  a  distance,  is  almost  as  pleasing  as  that  obtained  by  the  use  of 
high  relief,  which  latter  is  often  too  fine  in  scale  to  produce  any  but 
an  effect  of  confusion,  save  at  a  range  too  close  to  appreciate  the  gen- 
eral composition  of  the  edifice. 

Generally,  sculptured  plaques  used  as  wall  insertions  were  either 
flush  with  the  exterior  or  in  some  cases  slightly  sunk  and  outlined 
by  marginal  mouldings,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Museum  plaques  occupied  such  positions.  And  the  absence  of  border 
mouldings,  save  for  a  flat  margin,  inclines  one  to  accept  the  flush 
panel  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  representation  of  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  are  two  purely  floral  plaques,  probably  the  terminal  mem- 
bers of  the  decorative  scheme  to  which  these  specimens  belonged, 
should  the  Museum  have  acquired  the  entire  set.  In  one,  the  typical 
rosette  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the  other,  the  stems  of  the  over- 
lying leaves  being  carried  to  the  center  section,  producing  a  wheel-like 
effect.    While  in  the  other  a  more  unconventional  and  naturalistic  use 
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of  the  grape-vine  is  used,  with  no  attempt  to  connect  the  nucleus  of 
the  rosette  with  the  rest  of  the  composition,  save  for  a  similarity  in 
the  leaf  form,  both  within  and  without  the  waving  stem.  Grape  vines 
are  frequently  met  with  as  a  basis  of  ornament  in  Middle  Age  art — 
both  sculpture  and  painting. 

The  identity  of  the  four  remaining  plaques  is  readily  discernible 
and  the  method  of  portrayal  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  practice  of 
the  time.  Though  the  Angel  of  St.  Mathew  is  often,  particularly  in 
English  work,  shown  bearing  a  crown,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  ox 
of  St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  of  St.  John  are  in  customary  setting — how- 
ever, the  latter  is  occasionally  standing  on  a  barrel  or  cauldron.  A 
further,  but  unnecessary  proof  of  their  designations  is  the  guarding 
or  bearing  of  a  gospel  by  each.  This  means  was  later  employed  by 
Donatello  in  the  altar  bronzes  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  in  Padua 
in  bas-reliefs  of  the  same  subjects — though  in  the  latter  case  the  action 
of  guarding  the  gospels  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  plaques  in  question. 

In  passing,  this  reference  calls  to  mind  the  possibility  of  their 
use  in  interior  work  as  altar  or  pulpit  panels,  but  their  strong  simi- 
larity to  typical  exterior  inserts  dispels  this  supposition. 

The  actual  appearance  of  the  gospels  recalls  the  middle  ages — 
thus  eliminating  any  idea  of  crude  Renaissance — moreover,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  Romanesque  might  be  regarded  as  early,  almost  bar- 
baric Renaissance.  However,  there  are  other  factors  which  belie 
this  thought,  the  foliated  backgrounds  being  of  classic  recollection 
and  preceding  the  dispersed  patterns  of  later  medieval  work.  And 
though  the  angel  of  St.  Matthew  distinctly  bears  no  archaic  smile, 
the  pose  of  the  figure  undoubtedly  suggests  an  early  day.  Criticisms 
of  a  technical  and  anatomical  nature  might  be  levelled  at  the  other 
emblems,  and  their  lack  of  conviction  and  the  absence  of  the  stiff 
charm  of  Romanesque  sculpture  might  be  held  against  them,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  well  fill  their  allotted  place,  and  the  resultant  com- 
positions are  pleasing  and  highly  decorative,  which  quality  is,  after 
all,  the  greatest  attribute  of  Romanesque  work. 

An  interesting  modern  adaptation  of  this  style  is  shown  by  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  on  Forty-second  Street  in  New  York — which, 
in  addition  to  including  features  identical  with  those  in  question,  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  the  true  Romanesque  spirit — or  perhaps  one 
should  say  the  truthful  heritage  of  that  splendid  style.  Outlining  the 
stately  arch  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  series  of  slightly  sunk  panels, 
caisson-like,  recalling  the  placing  of  the  ornament  around  the  super- 
imposed arches  of  the  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of  Verona — surely  a 
happy  solution  of  an  unusual  problem — the  emphasizing  of  an  open- 
ing, skillfully  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a  complication  of 
mouldings  whose  covering  and  return  must  be  cared  for.  And  by  this 
method  attention  is  called  to  the  feature  without  the  creation  of  an 
undue  impression  of  heaviness  produced  by  an  outline  too  strenuous. 
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The  Romanesque  was  essentially  a  style  permeated  with  religion, 
in  truth,  a  direct  result  of  a  faith  so  powerful  that  the  striving  for 
perfection  in  art  for  art's  sake  was  forgotten  in  the  zeal  to  erect  and 
beautify  for  the  glory  of  God.  A  complete  elimination  of  self  came 
of  this  and  so  an  absence  of  isolated  works  of  art.  Man  at  that  time 
did  not  seem  to  plan  without  purpose  or  to  devote  his  time  to  abstract 
creation.  It  would  seem  that  the  divergence  of  religion  and  art  occurs 
simultaneously  with  the  origin  of  decadence  and  that  a  union  of  the 
two  leads  up  to  and  brings  the  highest  attainments  of  both.  Religion 
furnished  a  definite  object  for  the  sculptor  of  that  day,  and  the  happy 
result  is  well  illustrated  in  our  plaques. 

The  coincidence  of  loss  of  religion  and  decline  of  art  has  been 
borne  out  repeatedly  through  the  ages,  by  Hellenistic  Greece,  Flam- 
boyant Gothic,  Baroque  Renaissance  and  other  cycles  reaching  far 
into  antiquity.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  age  pro- 
duces the  art  and  the  art  does  not  produce  the  age ;  and  that  artists, 
architects  and  craftsmen  are  merely  the  spokesmen  of  the  era  and  the 
mediums  of  expression  for  the  great  underlying  current  of  the  times. 

The  difference  wrought  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  strong  re- 
ligious influence  manifests  itself  even  between  the  Museum  plaques 
and  the  bronzes  of  Donatello  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
Surely  the  latter  bespeak  a  more  finished  school  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sculptor  was  a  pioneer — and  attain  a  degree  of  strictly  artistic 
perfection  which  is  as  near  the  particular  zenith  as  man  aspires,  but 
despite  their  physical  attainments  they  fail  to  possess  the  atmosphere 
of  devotion  to  a  spiritual  ideal  which  pervades  our  reliefs. 

Although  the  Renaissance  masters  built  churches  and  engaged  in 
work  directly  or  indirectly  ecclesiastic  in  which  they  arrived  at  heights 
of  artistic  excellence — nevertheless,  one  is  always  aware  of  a  striving 
for  academic  perfection  by  them  and  a  lessening  of  the  intensity  of 
unconscious  zeal.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  as  to  which  of  the  two  is 
preferable ;  the  answer  lies  with  the  education  of  the  questioner. 

The  Museum  plaques  are  evidence  of  an  ascending  period,  where 
zeal  is  primary  and  knowledge  secondary,  for  the  latter  is  acquired 
through  practice  of  the  former.  Furthermore,  that  Romanesque  art 
expresses  a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  degree  of  education,  is  well 
exemplified  in  these  humble  carvings. 

Edmond  Randolph  Purves. 
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Detail  of  Carved  Wood,  Chippindale  Period 

In  The  Tower  Hill  Room 

Given  bv  John  D.  Mcllhenny 


Philadelphia  Room 

About    1790 

Given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Mason 

In  Memory  of  Anna  Phillips  Stevenson 
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Calendar  of  Lectures 

THE   WEDNESDAY  LECTURES 

Illustrated  by   Lantern   Slides 

At  4.10  P.  M.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the  School 
Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

Free  to  All 

Jan.     9 Simplicity  in  Architecture:     Mr.  Wilson   Eyre. 

Jan.   16 Interior  Decoration:    Mr.  J.  Frank  Copeland. 

Jan.   23 American  Painting:    Mr.  John  F.  Braun. 

Jan.   30 Pennsylvania  German  Pottery:    Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Feb.     6 Collegiate  Architecture:    Mr.  Chaides  Z.  Klauder. 

Feb.   13 Athletic  Sports  as  an  Inspiration  for  Sculpture:     Dr.  R.   Tait 

McKenzie. 
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Feb.  20 Japanese  Sculpture:    Mr.  Hamilton  Bell. 

Feb.  27 18th   Century   Furniture   Designers   of   England:     Mr.   Edward 

Warwick. 

Mar.    5 Landscape  Painting:     II.  Modern.    Dr.  Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 

Mar.  12 The  Decorative  Idea :    Mr.  Huger  Elliott. 

The  Evolution  of  Ornamental  Motives 

A  Discussion  of  the  Decorative  Forms  Used  by  Designers  Throughout  the  Ages 

By  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum 

Thirty  Lectures  on   Tuesdays  at   11  A.  M.,  beginning  September   25th. 

(Jan.  1  and  Mar.  25  omitted.) 

Jan.     8 The  persistence    of   certain   motives :    the  unity  of   ornamental 

forms  in  the  products  of  any  given  historic  period. 
The    Ornamental   Motives    of   the    Various   Periods    Considered    Chronologically, 
\vith  Reference  to   Social  Conditions,  Natural  Resources,   Etc. 

Jan.    15 Early  gropings.     Ideals  of  the   Egyptians  and  of  the  ancient 

peoples  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jan.   22 The  Greek  feeling  for  beauty.     Reasons  for  the  enduring  quality 

of   their   work. 
Jan.   29 The    Roman   development   of    Greek    forms.      The   far-reaching 

results  of  their  dominance  of  Europe. 

Feb.     5 Christian  ideals.     Byzantium  and  the  Oriental  love  of  color, 

Feb.  12    The  Teaching  of  Mahomet :     Moslem  Art. 

Feb.   19 The  ornamental  motives  of  India. 

Feb.  26 The  art  of  China  and  Japan. 

Mar.    4 The  Romanesque  style.     The  new  forces  in  European  culture: 

the  re-shaping  of  Roman  decorative  elements. 

Mar.  11 The  Gothic  period.     Its  artistic  unity.     The  Gilds. 

Mar.  18 The  evolution  of  the  style. 

Apr.     1 Italy  and  the  Classic  spirit. 

Apr.     8 The  period   of  transition. 

Apr.  15 The  High  Renaissance. 

Apr.  22 Eighteenth  Century  Europe. 

Apr.  29 The  causes  of  the  Revivals. 

May     6 Present-day  problems. 

Artistic  Expression 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting  and  the  Minor  Arts; 

Their  Purpose,  Development  and  Interdependence 

By  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum 

Thirty  Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th 

(March  27th  omitted) 

Jan.     3 Sincerity. 

Specific  Considerations 

Jan.    10,  17 Architecture.     The  influence  of  civic,  religious  and  geographical 

conditions,  Public  and  semi-public  structures. 

Jan.   24 Dwellings. 

Jan.   31 Landscape  Architecture.     Parks  and  gardens. 

Feb.     7 Sculpture.     The   Supremacy  of  Greece. 

Feb.   14 Sculpture.     The  Italian  Renaissance.     Other  phases  ancient  and 

modern. 

Feb.  21 Drawing  and  Painting.     Methods  and  technique. 

Feb.  28 Drawing  and  Painting.     Ideals,  past  and  present. 

Mar.    6 Engraving;  on  wood;  on  metal.     Lithography.     Etching. 

Mar.  13 The  Book.     Printing. 

Mar.  20 Illustration.      Advertisements. 

Apr.    3 Textiles. 

Apr.  10 Textiles.     Dress  and  its  relation  to  architecture. 

Apr.  17 Jewelry:  its  relation  to  dress. 

Apr.  24 Furniture:   the  influence  of  the  architectural  styles;   reflecting 

the  social  life  of  the  period. 

May     1 Ceramics,  glass  and  silverware. 

May     8 Tiles,  mosaic  and  leaded  glass  windows. 

May  15 Recapitulation. 
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Furniture:    Its  Historic  Development 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

Mr.  Edward  Warwick 

*  Twenty-three  Lectures,  on  Wednesdays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  October  3rd 

Jan.     2 Chippendale.     Early  Works. 

Jan.     9 "  Later  developments. 

Jan.    16 France.     Style  of  Louis  XIV. 

Jan.   23 "         The  changes  under  Louis  XV. 

Jan.   30 "         Development  under  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.     6 The  Brothers  Adam. 

Feb.   13 The  Furniture  of  Hepplewhite. 

Feb.  20 "  "  "    Sheraton. 

Feb.  27 The  period  of  the  Empire. 

Mar.    5 The  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

Mar.  12 The  Development  of  the  Grand  Mannes. 

Mar.  19 Recapitulation. 

These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Wednesdays  at   7.30  p.   m.     Fee  to  non-members  of  the 
Corporation   $5.00. 

The  Elements  of  Architecture  for  Interior  Decorators 

By  J.  Frank  Copeland 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

Twenty-six  Lectures,  on  Thursdays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th 

Jan.     3 The  column:  base,  shaft,  cap. 

Jan.   10 The  orders. 

Jan.    17 Gothic  and  other  forms. 

Jan.   24 The  classic  entablature. 

Jan.   31 Parapets  and  balustrades. 

Feb.     7 Stairways  and  fireplaces. 

Feb.   14 Floor  and  wall  coverings:  hangings. 

Feb.  21 Lighting  fixtures. 

Feb.  28 Furniture. 

Mar.    6 The  choice  and  placing  of  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Mar.  13 Decorative  sculpture. 

Mar.  20 "  painting. 

Apr.     3 Ecclesiastical  forms. 

Accessions 

December,  1923 
CERAMICS. 

Pair  of  Sevres  vases,  yellow. 

Solon  vase.     Pate-sur-pate  decoration.     Given  hv  Walter  IAppincott. 
FURNITURE. 

Arabian  table.     Given  by  William  E.  Helme. 

Mahogany  highboy,  Chippendale  style,  c.   1770.     Purchased  from  Membership  Fund. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Candelabrum,  French,  Empire  period. 

Clock.  French,  Empire  period. 

Engraving  by  Jacquet,  Dancing  Scene. 

Engraving  by  L.  Lhermitte,  Harvest  Scene.     Given  by  Walter  IAppincott. 

Set  of  Chessmen  and  Board.  Given  anonymously. 

Steelyards  and  weight,  American.     Early  19th  Century. 

Wool  Comber.    American.    Early  19th  Century.    Given  by  Mrs.  William.  I).  Frishmuth. 
PAINTINGS. 

Carabain,  Jacques  Francois,  "Street  Scene  in  Zug,  Switzerland." 

Dupont,  Gainsborough,  Portrait  of  Lady  Cavendish. 

Henner,  Jean  Jacques,  "Head  of  Young" Girl." 

Hilliard,  William  Henry,   "Pasturage  Near  Pafendrecht,  Holland." 

Jacque,   Charles  Emile,   "Sheep  in   Stable." 

Kendall,   William   Sergeant,   "Penumbra." 

Koekkoek,  W.,  "Street  Scene  in  Utrecht." 

Kraus,   August,   "Tired   Out." 

Lawrence,   Sir  Thomas,  Portrait  of  Elizabeth   Grantham. 

Morland,  George,   "Fishing  Scene." 

Picard,  Louis,  "A  Vendor  of  Statuettes." 

Pefia,  Narcisso  Virjilio  Diaz  de  la,  "Interior  of  a  Forest." 

Kenya,  A.,   "Venetian   Scene." 

Richet,  L6on,  Landscape  and  Figures. 

Schreyer,  A.,   "Arab  Horseman." 

Ten   Kate,   Johannes  Marinus,   "The  Two  Mothers." 
cr.TTT^elland-     "The  Washerwoman."     Given  by   Walter  Lippincott. 

TEXTILES**6  °f  Woman'  Wood>  T'ang  dynasty,  from   Sianfu.      Given  by  Horace  H.  F.  Jayne. 

Chair   Seat,    broadcloth,    needlework   design,    America,   c.    1S0O.      Given    bv   Mrs.   Julia   C 

Knight. 
Three  Japanese  Embroideries,  framed.    Given  by  Walter  Lippincott. 
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Membership 


Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 


Privil 


eges 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Thirty  Lectures  on  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES, 
given  by  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School,  on  Tuesdays,  at  11  A.  M.,  begin- 
ning September  25th.     (January  1st  and  March  25th  omitted.) 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  A.  M., 
beginning  September  27th. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday 
evenings,  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  October  3rd. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION,  given  by  Huger  Elliott, 
Principal  of  the  School,  on  Thursdays,  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th. 
(March  27th  omitted.) 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

GlFFORD  PlNCHOT,  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg  Gustav  Ketterer 

Charles  Bond  Edwin  O.  Lewis 

John  G.  Carruth  C.  H.  Ludington 

William  M.  Elkins  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

John  Gribbel  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove  Eli  Kirk  Price 

John  S.  Jenks,  Jr.  Thomas  Robins 


Edgar  V.  Seeler 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
Joseph  E.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
William  Wood 


OFFICERS 


John  D.  McIlhenny,  President 
John  G.  Carruth     1  y.     Pre%idenls 
William  M.  Elkins  /  Vice  '  resiaenls 
Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 


Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Assl.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 
John  D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  officio 
Morris  R.  Bockius 
Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
William  M.  Elkins 
Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 
John  S.  Jenks,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
C.  H.  Ludington 
Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Alfred  C.  Prime 
J. Stogdell  Stokes 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Rodman  Wanamaker 
George  D.  Widener 

HONORARY     CURATORS 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister Oriental  Pottery 

Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell.  . .  .European  Porcelain 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth Musical  Instruments 

F.  B.  Langenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter Lace 


INSTRUCTION   COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  officio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Gustav  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia 

Edgar  V,  Seeler 

William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


THE  MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Acting  Director 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye Curator  of  Painting 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.  Woodhouse Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon  Warner Adviser  in  Oriental  Art 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Baugh-Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 


ASSOCIATE 
President 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording    Secretary 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 

Treasurer 
Countess  Santa  Eulalia 

Corresponding    Secretary 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  Drexel 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs,  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 


COMMITTEE   OF   WOMEN 

Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Howard  Longstreth 
Miss  Anna  J.  Magee 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.  Eli  K.  Price 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 
Mrs.  Alexander  Coxe  Yarnall 

Contributing    Member 

Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  William  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 
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